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as an intermediary for correspondence between Charles I and
his queen and others on the Continent. It was natural, there-
fore, that Rupert should have been kindly received, in 1649,
when he took refuge in the Tagus with his small fleet of vessels
that had revolted from the English navy the previous year.
The prince made Lisbon the base for raids on English com-
merce, and sold there the goods he seized from merchantmen.
Blake established a blockade and captured half the Brazil fleet,
but was driven off by a storm that permitted Rupert's escape
to the Mediterranean.
The Portuguese soon found they had to pay a heavy price
for allowing their neutrality to be violated by the royalists, for,
in addition to making restitution of all that English merchants
had suffered by Rupert's sale of their cargoes in Portugal, they
had to pay a sum of money to meet the expenses of Blake's
naval operations against them.
Two years later this political treaty was supplemented by
a trade agreement (1654), which gave Englishmen the right of
commerce with all the Portuguese colonies and freedom from
interference on Portuguese soil on account of religious differ-
ences. Other privileges were also granted, so that English sub-
jects dealing with, or residing in, Portugal had the advantage
over the Portuguese themselves.1
The protestant power that found most favour in the sight of
Englishmen was Sweden, and throughout the protectorate
efforts were made to form an alliance with her. Unfortunately
for Cromwell and those who wished to base international rela-
tions upon enmity to popery, the foreign policy of Sweden was
now controlled rather by territorial than religious considera-
tions. The possessions, across the Baltic, that Sweden had
acquired in the first half of the seventeenth century had incurred
the hostility of all her neighbours, protestant as well as catholic,
so that her wars were likely to be waged to retain her recent
conquests in which England had no special interest. There
seemed to be a chance of finding a basis for joint action in 1653,
when Bulstrode Whitelocke was sent to the court of Queen
Christina. Then Denmark, the hereditary foe of Sweden, was
the ally of the United Provinces. It was therefore natural that
his instructions should suggest co-operation to open the Sound
1 Edgar Prestage, The Diplomatic Relations of Portugal with France, England, and
Holland from 1640 to 1668 (1925), pp. 99^-132.